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The Coltegj at Yougha/, the residence of Sir Walter Raleigh. 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH'S HOUSE AT 
YOUGHAL. 

The small town of Yougha!, in the County of Cork, is 
a place of considerable antiquity and consequently pos- 
sesses much interest for the stranger, which, doubtless, is 
not lessened when his attention U directed to the house 
and gardens once the residence o\' the celebrated Raleigh. 

This house, which was originally the College, or resi- 
dence of the Warden, Fallows, &c. of the Collegiate 
Church of Youghal, was founded, as already noticed in 
our 44th number, in the year 1464. But its present ap- 
pearance exhibits inon' the ordinary style of the old Eng- 
lish manor house of the age of Elizabeth and the first 
James, having been repaired by Sir George Carew, Lord 
President of Minister, in 1602, and again, in a few years 
after, at considerable expense, by Sir Richard Boyle, af- 
terwards earl of Cork, being reduced almost to ruins dur- 
ing the Desmond rebellion. It was successively used as 
a residence by Sir Richard Norris and Sir George Carew, 
Lord Presidents of Munster, and by Sir Richard Boyle, 
which was made one of the articles of complaint against 
the latter by the Lord Strafford. It is now the pro- 
perty, ami residence when at Youghal, of Lord Cork's 
descendant, the Duke of Devonshire. Since its restora- 
tion in the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
the college house has undergone but little other change 
than the alteration of some of the windows; the walls are 
nearly five, feet in thickness. The interior is in its original 
state ; waKnscotted throughout with fine old Irish oak, in 
excellent preservation. The pauuels in some of the rooms 
are richly carved, especially in the drawing room, the 
chimney | >i«ce of which presents an exquisite specimen of 
the elaborate work of the day, being eniiched with various 
grotesque figures and emblems. The roof being also of 
Irish oak;,, has remained untouched, having apparently 
suffered niching from the hand of time. This interesting 
place derr *s its present name, of Myrtle-grove, from the 
many beau lS *ul myrtle trees which still flourish luxuriantly 



here ; some of them having attained a height of nearly 
twenty feet. The strawberry-arbutus also, and many 
other delicate shrubs, afford abundant evidence of the ex- 
treme mildness of the climate. These remind one 
strongly of the refined taste and feeling exhibited by 
Raleigh, in the cultivation and adornment of this, for 
some time, his favourite retreat from the turmoil and 
storms of Court life. In these gardens we are told he 
first propagated the potato, which he brought from Ame- 
rica. Tradition says, that the person to whom he en- 
trusted the care of those first planted, "imagining that the 
apple which grows on the stalk was the part to be used, 
gathered it, but not liking the taste, neglected the 
roots, till the ground being dug afterwards to sow some 
other grain, the potatoes were discovered therein, and to 
the great surprise of the planter, vastly increased ; and 
from those few this country was furnished with seed." 

It does not appear that Raleigh resided long here ; a 
life of calm and unchequered repose seems to have been 
quite unsuited to his temperament. The following beauti- 
ful lines would almost induce one to think otherwise ; but 
in truth nothing can be less indicative of the real tone of 
his enterprising mind, ever restless, ever bent on forming 
new projects. If, however, he wrote as he felt — and in- 
deed every line seems convincingly to shew that he did $o 
— we have only here an additional proof of the manner jn 
which men, for a while, can cheat themselves into an utter- 
ly illusive estimate of their own dispositions and incli- 
nations : — 

Heart-tearing cares an'l quivering fears, 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 

Fly, fly to Courts, 

Fly to fond worldling** sport* ; 
Where strain'd sardonic §miles are glosing still 
And grief is forc*d to laugh against her will ; 

Where mirth's but mummery 

And sorrows only real be. 
Fly from our country pastimes, fly, 
Sad troop of human misery ! 
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Come, serene look?, 

Clear as the crystal brooks, 
Or the pure iixur'd heaven that smiles to sec 
The rich attendance of our poverty. 

Peace, and a secure mind, 

Which all men *eek, we only Pud, 

Abused mortals, did you know 

Whoru joy, heart's ease, unci wimfirts grow, 
You'd acorn proud towers, 
And seek them in these hovers; 

Where winds perhaps our woodi nv.iy sometimes 
shako. 

But Mustering care could nevn tempest make, 
Nor nuirmur.s o'er come .ligh us, 
Saving oi'fountains that glide by us. 



It is much to be regretted that but little of Raleigh's 
should have eonie down K> us, as ho appears to 
the muse not uusiucossfully. His intimacy 



poetry 
have wooox 



JUIVC WOOOU lUC. U1USC. Iiei UliSUWCiauinv. uimuuuwj 

with Sponsor is well known ; ani bis biographer of the 
present day, Mr. Tytlor, would Auve us t.f) believe it is to 
his tasteful discernment and encouragement of the poet 
rather than, according to tbe. /eucndly received opinion, 
the patronage of Sir "Philip Jydney, that the world is in- 
debted for tins celebrated ppem of tint " Fairy Queen " 
the (.lire*; first cantos of wb'<m, having been submitted to 
Raleigh in an unliuished sivtc, elicited such warm appro- 
bation as indncod Spenser io persevere in completing it. 
Mr. Ty tier's life of Haloid which has been recently pub- 
lished as No. XI of the tfiinhurgh Cabinet Library, forms 
an eh'g^nt little volmne, mid contains much information, 
hitherto unpublished, dffived from state papers and other 
authentic son reus ; huf% however, ratber scanty in its de- 
tails respecting- Ralph's residence "in, and connection 



When iTaTcl^lTTfl^t visited Ireland, he was, indeed, a 
mere soldier of fortune. At an early age he had dis- 
covered a more than" 7u^< l 4rvsImro of talent, and was 
pursuing his studies at Oriel (3oTTc<]?e>JJ^^ when the 

wars of the Low Countries and France hTnTffhaMUt an ir- 
resistible temptation to one of his adventurous (lisjms^ion, 
he embarked, as volunteer, with a troop of one hundreu 
gentlemen, which, by the permission and approbation of 
Elizabeth, were then proceeding to the aid of the Hu- 
guenots. Tin? knowledge oi^ military tactics, which he 
there acquired, speedily brought him into notice in this 
country, where he first lauded in lo7(), as a captain in a 
levy of troops, sent ever from England to the Deputy, 
Lord Crey de Wilton, to assist in quelling tbe rebellion 
of tbe Desmonds, excited by the intrigues of Philip 11. of 
Spain. The intrepidity and skill of the young soldier re- 
commended him to the attention of the Lord Deputy and 
the Earl of Onnoud, by whom he was quickly promoted 
to posts of considerable importance. 

The Desmonds having been reduced to submission, 
Raleigh, to whom a life of inactivity would have been in- 
tolerable, hastened back to England, to push his fortunes 
then!, under tbe auspices of his patron at Court, the gay 
and profligate Dudley, Karl of Leicester; enriched, how- 
ever, by a grant of a considerable tract: of the former 
territory of the Desmonds, which, having become forfeited 
to the Crown by their rebellion, had been parcelled out 
among the soldiers of Elizabeth's army as a reward for 
their services. Sir Richard Cox, and others following 
him, have said that Raleigh hud but; 1*2,000 acres granted 
to hhn, being led into this error by its having been de- 
clared in the" Plot, of the Queen's offer for the peopling 
of Minister" thai: no person was to be an undertaker for 
more -than that quantity of land. It, however, appears 
that Raleigh had interest, enough to procure a warrant of 
privy seal, dated February U, L r >S5-(>, granting him three 
seignories and an half, in the Counties of Cork and Wa- 
terford ; and, accordingly, letters patent were passed, 
dttttid the Kith of October, ;29, E!ix. (loHti,) whereby the 
■same were confirmed to him. The Privy Seal and Letters 
Patent above-mentioned were preserved among the papers 
of the Boyle family at Lismore castle. 

It is said, that iu point of territory and power, the earl 
of Desmond was* one of the greatest subjects at that time 
in Europe. Independent of hk vassals, he had iive hun- 



dred gentlemen of bis kindred and surname ; and his 
attainder was followed by the confiscation of i>74,0— tJ 
English acres. 

At the court of England it would appear that, even at 
this time, Raleigh bore no undistinguished or ignoble 
character. The discovery of that part, of America, which 
he named Virginia, in honor of his royal mistress, brought, 
him into great favour, and obtained for him the distinction 
of knighthood, her distribution of which, it is well known, 
was neither indiscriminate nor profuse. AVe find, al<o, 
that at the time of the expected invasion of England, by 
the Spanish licet, which history informs us bad been pom- 
pously but vainly designated by the title of the Invincible 
Armada, he was called to take an active part in the coun- 
cils of the Queen, Rut the breezes of court favour have 
long been proverbially uncertain, audit is supposed that 
some difference with Essex, who, after the death of Lei- 
cester, held the highest: place in the favour of Elizabeth, 
was the cause of Sir Walter's paying a visit to his (.'states 
iu Ireland. Mow long he remained here is not well ascer- 
tained ; and can only bo conjectured from his having re- 
sided sometime in the house represented in our illustration 
at Youghal ; and from his having founded a free school 
at Lismore, the castle and manor of which formed part of 
his possessions in this country. lie also spent, some time 
on a visit, with Spenser, at Kileobuan Castle, winch had 
been allotted to (he poet as his share of the spoil at the 
suppression of the Desmond rebellion — and on his return 
to England, Raleigh brought Spenser with him, and in- 
troduced him at Court, when? he presented and dedicated 
to the Queen, the three first books of his noom. 

Although Raleigh was afterwards nmen engaged both 
with his foreign expeditious, and attendant!*: at Court, 
where he filled the oiliee of Captain of the guard to Eli- 
zabeth, he, notwithstanding, continued to expend consi- 
derable sums upon the lands which had been granted to 
him in Ireland ; which, as well from the mountainous 
nature of the tract, as from the turbulent and unsettled 
state of the country, proved anything but productive. At 
length, in 1(502, he was induced to dispose of the entire of 
his Irish estates, to the well-known Hiebard Boyle, after- 
- Wirds Earl of Cork, who cunning over to Knglaud, presented 
to him a letter from Sir Ceorge Carew, the president of 
Minister, m .which he drew such a picture of the state of 
that province, yhat Raleigh made little dillimlty in con- 
cluding the hargVnu with the politic Boyle. The dvv.d of 
sale bears date the T7.h of December, !o0 k 2. 

It has been said thavt in this sale Sir Walter Raleigh 
was overreached, being induced to dispose of Ins lands con* 
sidorably at an uudcr-value V and we confess that this does 
not seem to ho. at all satisfactorily cleared up, by a letter 
written by the same Karl of Ci.uk, to Carew Haleigh, Sir 
Walter's son, who survived him, alnd who, probably, at tills 
time was seeking to retrieve something from the wreck of 
his father's property. U is dated aO Dublin, .lanuary H>tb, 
1081, and commences by a declaration! from the Earl tbut, 
"he payed Sir Walter the full of wha£ he owed him for 
his estate, long before this event ;" uaihiely the departure 
of Raleigh from the harbour of CorltA on tin* 0th of 
August, Hi 17, on his last voyage to tho\ West Indies ; 
and that "he purchased the estate at a tinjo when it was 
utterly waste, and yielded him no profit" \ He then pro- 
ceeds to state that, a Sir Walter's last coming into Ireland 
cost him above 1,000 marks, whereof lie hadisiipplied him 
in ready money with .-CU/iO, besides the oxen, Ihiseuit, beer, 
iron, and other necessaries he furnished him Ivith." And 
adds, u that the. day he took shipping upon Mis last fatal 
voyage from Cork, In; dined with him at Sir Raundat (Hay- 
ton's house, whom he let fall some speeches aw if he was 
not fully furnished for his voyage-, which the llarl observ- 
ing, immediately procured him 100 French crowns, which 
he knew would be current money in any plum ho should 
put in to water, or victual. After dinner be an!d the Earl 
withdrawing to a window, the Earl oifered Rjim £WQ 
more, telling him In? feared, from his discourse, thut he 
was not suiUeiently furnished with money for his voyage, 
and therefore made him (his oiler ; which ho. mused, pro- 
testing that all his defects were supplied ! ^, the Karl, 
beyond bis lion*, or expectation:., , v.;!^'^ C^V, ifhft wiw 
drivm* ._„■■ v...»w u,*i. ' '^ ' ;j ' l '^Li?y would- acl), 
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rather than take any more money from him. Upon which 
he called to him the Lord Barry, the Lord Roch, his son 
Mr. Walter Raleigh, Captain Whitney, and several others 
who dined there, and taking his son by the hand, told 
him and the other gentlemen, how that the Earl had kept 
a continual open house for three weeks, to entertain him 
and all his company ; that he had supplied his ships with 
several kinds of provisions, and with £350 in ready mo- 
ney, and had given money to most of the captains of his 
fleet, and that the Earl would now press <£100 more upon 
him, which he did not want; and addressing himself to 
his son, said — Wat, you see how nobly my Lord Boyle 
hath entertained me and my friends, and, therefore, I 
charge you, upon my blessing, if it please God that you 
outlive me and return, that you never question the Lord 
Boyle for anything that I have sold him ; for if he had 
not bought my Irish land, it would have fallen to the 
Crown, and then one Scot or other would have begged 
it, from whom neither I nor mine should have anything 
for it, nor such courtesies as now I have received. And 
thereupon the Earl accompanied him to the boat, where, 
at taking leave, Sir Walter repeated all the Earl's civilities. 
And this, says Lord Cork, was the last time I ever saw 
him." 

For the gratification of our 
readers, we give a fac simile 
of Sir Walter's autograph, and 
a wood-cut of an impression 
of his private seal, copied 
from Mr. Tytler's able and 
interesting work. Why is it 
that moderns spell Sir Wal- 
ter's surname, Raleigh, while 
he himself and his coteinpo- 
raries write it almost invaria- 
bly Ralegh, omitting the i? 

cm 




ON THE DUTY OF SELF EXERTION— No. II. 

- .^ (for the dubun penny journal.) 
"""" ^ ADVICE ON RURAL ECONOMY. 

Catty's husband was, in his way, as improvident and as 
ignorant as his wife ; though he had an acre of land at- 
tached to his cabin — and in the neighbourhood of a large 
town, where there is always a considerable demand for 
garden produce, and whence he could obtain excellent 
manure for the mere labour of collecting it, — Tim had 
rarely half enough of potatoes for the consumption of his 
family, and never thought of raising market vegetables. 

It was true, that about a rood of the ground in front of 
his house was unproductive : being uninclosed, it had 
become a kind of common, as hard as the high road ; and 
from natural as well as artificial causes, possessed little or 
no soil on the surface. I have always taken an interest in 
Tim's welfare^from his having been many years a labourer 
(with his children occasionally) on my own farm, and 
from his negative goodness of character — for he never did 
any harm — while, to say the truth, he could never be ac- 
cused of doing any good either for himself or his family. 
Even in the management of his little potatoe-garden, he 
was most ignorant and unthrifty ; instead of planting po- 
tatoes of an early kind in February, which he could have 
sold by the pound in June at a high price, he invariably 
postponed the operation of planting until May, and conse- 
quently derived no advantage from the earliness of his 
crop — then, when they were fit for digging, and at the 
very cheapest season of the year, whenever Catty or he 
wanted the ready money to buy an ounce of tobacco, or a 
herring, or a quarter of soap, or indeed any other article 
in the housekeeping way, a few stones of the potatoes w r ere 
taken to the market, in the ungrounded expectation that 
ki the ensuing Spring (a season in which potatoes bear the 



highest price), some piece of good luck might enable this 
silly couple to replace the store, and provide for their 
passing wants : sure, God is good, was Tim's consoling 
maxim as well as Catty's, and " it's time enough to be 
thinking aoout such things when they're wanted, and may 
be, they'll be (contrary to all experience), cheap next 
Spring." They expected that what never before happened 
to them, might occur in the ensuing season, and to serve a 
temporary purpose, committed the most imprudent acts. 

I determined to take Tim and Catty into training, and 
to make them comfortable in spite of themselves. 

First, I prevailed on Tim to occupy some of the hours 
of broken days, with the aid of two fine boys, (who were 
lying in the sun, under a hedge, perfectly idle, the first day 
of my calling on their father,) in loosening with a pick-axe, 
the hard ground in front of his house, and afterwards en- 
closing it with a dry stone wall, neatly topped with green 
sods. The boys and he then dug, and even trenched, this 
bit of land — and the former, who were by this time sur- 
prized at the successful progress of their own labours, 
covered it with a thick coat of road scrapings and other 
soil, which they abstracted (without doing injury to any 
one) from contiguous spots. I lent them a donkey to draw' 
manure, which they obtained in the neighbouring town- 
distant about a mile — for the mere trouble of sweeping a 
dirty lane. A few pence supplied them with good York 
cabbages — which flourished upon what had been so re- 
cently little better than part of a hard road. Tim was 
amazed — and so was Catty, who had no other objection 
to the improvement, than the confinement of the pig in the 
rere of the house, instead of his uncontrolled liberty of 
ingress and egress, to and from the front door. There 
was profitable occupation struck out for the young chaps, 
who were quite delighted at their employment — partly, 
perhaps, because I had promised a pair of breeches to each 
of them, on the appearance of the cabbages in the market. 

But this was only the commencement of Tim's changes : 
The potatoe-field from having been, year after year, planted 
with the same crop, insufficiently manured, and badly dug, 
had become actually tired of giving potatoes ; It was es- 
sentially necessary to vary the crop. More cabbages were 
accordingly planted in it — well manured from the town as 
before — and a portion of it sown with vetches, w r ith a 
seedling bed of Swedish turnips and mangel wurzel. Tim, 
I believe, thought that the potatoes would have done just 
as well or better ; and his neighbours I am sure agreed 
with him in opinion ; — however, " God is good," said 
Catty, '• and perhaps no great loss will come of it after all, 
especially if Mr. Doyle advances the price of the little 
cow." 

When the vetches were fit to cut, I did give £5 in ad- 
vance to Tim for the purchase of a Kerry cow, on the 
express stipulation that she was to be confined in a shed, 
littered down by the boys with weeds and dry rubbish, (to 
create manure without travelling to town for it,) and 
merely led out on the road- side for air and exercise twice 
a day. Catty was in extacies at having a cow of her own 
■ — her husband's and son's labour, on my land, was clearing 
the price of her ; and for the ready-penny, a roll of fresh 
butter was taken to the market, and the supplies of milk 
sold to the neighbours. The pig was thriving better than 
ever, from the rinsing of the milk vessels, and sometimes 
a pint of buttermilk in addition to his potatoe skins ; and 
the whole family, especially the twins, seemed to be the 
better and the happier for this little cow. 

" But what will we do for the winter," said Tim, "when 
the vetches and cabbages will be all gone, and no grass to * 
be had — and no hay neither." When the vetches were 
cut away and eaten, the mangel wurzel and turnip plants 
were ready for putting out ; the ground was prepared in 
drills according to my directions, and well supplied with 
dung from the coiu-house, and pig-sty. I shewed the boys 
how to put in the plants, so that a failure was not to be 
apprehended ; and these valuable roots, with some fresh 
oaten straw, or a little hay in the winter, supplied the cow, 
which continued to give m\\k galore — her size considered 
— to this family, which I hope and believe will not long 
be a poor one. They begin to find that by a judicious 
mode of successive cropping, their field, which is always 
occupied with some valuable production, is yielding four 



